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ABSTRACT 



Civics education in the nation's schools informs students 
about the structures, functions, and processes of government and about the 
meaningful ways in which citizens can make decisions about public issues and 
participate in governance. This report, part of the Nation's Report Card 
program and based on findings from the 1998 National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) , provides a view of student achievement in civics 
over a 10-year period from 1988 to 1998. In 1998, NAEP conducted two national 
assessments of student civics knowledge in grades 4, 8, and 12. One 
assessment employed a set of new test specifications, while the other 
assessment was a special study that repeated a number of multiple-choice test 
questions used in 1988. The special study results are reported here as a 
summary of trends in student knowledge and classroom teacher practices over 
the 10-year period. Results are based on the assessment of a student sample 
at each grade that is statistically representative of the entire nation. 
Student performance is described in terms of average percentage correct, 
rather than the traditional NAEP scaled scores. The report provides results 
for subgroups of students defined by various background and contextual 
characteristics. Analysis focuses on differences between 1988 and 1998, 
rather than differences among groups within each year. To illustrate the 
civics knowledge that was assessed, numerous samples of test questions are 
provided. The report also explores trends in the classroom coverage of civics 
topics from 1988 to 1998, as well as trends in classroom instructional 
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activities over the decade. Four appendices are included: (1) "Overview of 

Procedures Used in the 1988 and 1998 NAEP Civics Special Study"; (2) 
"Standard Errors”; (3) "Average Percentage Correct"; and (4) "Members of the 
NAEP Civics Standing Committee." (Contains approximately 95 tables and 
figures.) (BT) 
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s we move into the twenty-first century, 
our nation looks to its youth for 
confirmation that the government established 
over 200 years ago will remain relevant, vital, and 
strong. We expect that today’s students are being 
prepared to understand and maintain die values 
of our democratic society. Civics education in our 
nation’s schools informs students about the 
structures, functions, and processes of 
government and about the meaningful ways in 
which citizens can make decisions about public 
issues and participate in governance. This report, 
based on findings from the 1998 National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 
provides a view of students’ achievement in civics 
over the ten-year period from 1988 to 1998. 

The data and information provided give some 
indication as to whether there have been changes 
in students’ understanding of civics and whether 
civics education has changed during the last 
decade of the twentieth century. 

The National Assessment of Educational 
Progress is the nation’s only ongoing survey of 
what students know and can do in various 
academic subject areas. Authorized by Congress 
and administered by the National Center for 
Education Statistics in the U.S. Department of 
Education, NAEP regularly reports to the 
public on the educational progress of students 
in grades 4, 8, and 12. In 1998, NAEP conducted 
two national assessments of students’ civics 
knowledge in each of these grades. One 



assessment employed a set of new test 
specifications (or “framework”). 

The other civics assessment (based on the 
1988 civics objectives) was a special study that 
repeated a number of die multiple-choice test 
questions used in 1988. The results of the new 
assessment were reported in the fall of 1999 as 
the NAEP 1998 Civics Report Card for the 
Nation .' The results of the special study are 
reported here as a summary of trends in 
students’ knowledge and teachers’ classroom 
practices over the ten -year period. 

The results are based on the assessment of 
a sample of students at each grade that is 
statistically representative of the entire nation. 
Students’ performance is described in terms of 
average percentage correct, rather than the 
traditional NAEP scaled scores. The reason for 
this departure is diat the relatively small set of 
test questions repeated from 1988 in grades 8 
and 12 did not allow comprehensive coverage 
of the 1988 test objectives, nor did it allow the 
reliable development of scaled scores parallel to 
those used in 1988. 

This report provides results for subgroups 
of students defined by various background and 
contextual characteristics. The analyses focus on 
differences between 1988 and 1998, rather than 
differences among groups within each year. 

1 Lutkus, A.D., Weiss, A.R., Campbell, J.R., Mazzeo, J., & 

Lazer, S. (1999). NAEP 1998 civics report card for the nation. 
Washington, DC: National Center for Education Statistics. 
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To illustrate the civics knowledge that was 
assessed, numerous samples of the test questions 
are provided. The report also explores trends in 
the classroom coverage of civics topics from 
1988 to 1998, as well as trends in classroom 
instructional activities over the decade. A 
summary of the major findings from the NAEP 
1998 special study is presented below. 

©veircalll Assessme^tf ^esylite 

[> In both 1988 and 1998, students at each of 
the three grade levels answered about two- 
thirds of the assessment questions correctly. 

> Fourth-grade students in 1998 answered 
more questions correctly, on average, than 
did fourth-grade students in 1988. 

[> Eighth-grade students in 1998 answered 
fewer questions correctly, on average, than 
their counterparts in 1988. 

> The performance of twelfth-grade students 
in 1998 was not significantly different from 
their counterparts in 1988. 




Gender 



[> Fourth-grade males had a higher percentage 
of correct responses in 1998 than in 1988, 
while twelfth -grade males had a lower 
percentage correct in 1998. 

> The percentage of correct responses for 
female students at grades 4,8, and 12 did 
not change significantly between 1988 
and 1998. 



Race/Ethnicity 

[> In 1998, the percentage of correct responses 
increased for white students in grade 4 and 
decreased for Hispanic students in grade 12. 

[> At all three grades in both 1988 and 1998, 
white students consistently achieved a 
higher percentage correct than either black 
or Hispanic students. 

Tremidls ora Cdvdcs Topics Sfrydliedl 

[> A trend was noted toward less frequent 
social studies classes in grade 4, with 
49 percent of students in 1988 reporting 
daily classes compared to 39 percent in 1998. 

[> The percentage of eighth-graders who 
reported having studied civics or American 
government in grades 5, 6, and 7 rose 
between 1988 and 1998. 

O The percentage of twelfth-graders who said 
they were studying civics or American 
government in their current grade rose 
between 1988 (61 percent) and 1998 
(71 percent). 

[> Fourth-graders in 1998 reported spending 
more time studying three of die six civics 
curriculum topics surveyed {elections and 
voting, President/leaders of the country , 
and judges and courts) than did fourth- 
graders in 1988. 

[> For both eighth- and twelfth-graders, the 
U.S. Constitution and the Bill of Rights 
is the one curriculum topic, of all those 
surveyed, that was studied “A lot” 
by the majority of students in both 1988 
and 1998. 



• •• 
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[> The amount of time spent studying the 
various civics topics surveyed at grades 8 
and 12 is similar and has not changed 
between 1988 and 1998. 

TVemidls oro CtsjrDfi-exis (For 
Leotrimoimg Cdvdcs 

[> The frequency with which students at grades 
8 and 12 were assigned extra reading material 
by their civics or American government 
teachers increased between 1988 and 1998. 

[> The percentage of eighth- and twelfth- 
graders assigned to work on group projects 
at least once or twice a week rose 
substantially from 1988 to 1998. 



|> The percentage of fourth -graders discussing 
current events in social studies class at least 
once a week increased from 29 percent in 
1988 to 39 percent in 1998. 

O The amount of civics homework twelfth- 
graders were doing did not change 
significantly between 1988 and 1998. 

[> Between 1988 and 1998, the percentage of 
eighth-graders whose families regularly got a 
newspaper fell from 77 percent to 7 1 percent. 
For twelfth-graders, the percentage dropped 
from 82 percent to 75 percent. 
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f today’s youth are to become successful civic 
J leaders of tomorrow, they need to be both 
engaged in and knowledgeable about civic 
matters. There is some concern that they may 
not be up to the task. Is this concern well 
founded? 



Political engagement in the United States is low. 
Most notably, voter turnout has fallen 
dramatically. Only a generation ago, in 1960, 
turnout in presidential elections reached a 
modern-day high, with over 65 percent of the 
eligible electorate going to the polls. By 1996, 
that percentage had dropped to less than 51. 
Two other measures of democracy — political 
and interpersonal trust — fell sharply over the 
same period. In the early 1960s, more than 
three quarters of Americans said that the federal 
government could usually or just about always 
“be trusted to do die right tiling”; in die 1990s, 
that figure was closer to one quarter. 1 More 
broadly, participation in numerous forms of 
politics and civil society is reportedly down 
sharply. 2 

Moreover, lack of engagement is especially 
noticeable among America’s youth. Among 



1 National Commission on Civic Renewal. (1997). A nation of 
spectators: How civic disengagement weakens America and what we 
can do about it. Washington, DC: Author. 

2 Putnam, R. (1995). Bowling alone. Journal of Democracy (9), 
65-78. 



18-24-year-olds, less than one-third voted in 
1996, which is considerably less than among 
both older Americans and young people in 
earlier election years. In surveys of college 
freshmen, the numbers who claim to discuss 
politics, keep up-to-date on politics, and vote in 
student elections are all at record lows. 3 “Being 
a good American who cares about the good of 
the country” has come to rank relatively low 
among young people’s priorities. 4 Overall, 
young adults are said to be indifferent, 
distrustful, and politically disengaged, thus 
raising the prospect of even greater attrition in 
political and civic involvement in the future. 

While it is true that participation in many 
kinds of civic activities has declined, civic 
volunteerism is high and, by some accounts, is 
on the rise. In the 1996 National Household 
Education Survey, for example, just over half of 
young people in grades 9 through 12 said they 
participated in community service activity or 
volunteer work at school or in the community 
during that school year. 5 In another study, 



3 Astin, A.W., Parrott, S.A., Korn, W.S., & Sax, L.J. (1997). 

The American freshman : Thirty year trends. Los Angeles: Higher 
Education Research Institute, University of California at 
Los Angeles. 

4 National Association of Secretaries of State. (1999). New 
Millennium Project, Part I: American youth attitudes on politics , 
citizenship, government and voting. Washington, DC: Author. 

5 Nolin, M.J., Chaney, B., & Chapman, C. (1997). Student 
participation in community service activity. (NCES 97-331). 
Washington, DC: National Center for Education Statistics. 
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which asked teenagers about 15 different areas 
of activity, 60 percent of 14— 17-year-olds 
claimed to have performed volunteer activity in 
the past twelve months. 6 Among college 
freshmen, the percentage reporting that they 
had performed volunteer work during the past 
year reached an all-time high of 75 percent in 
1998, after ranging between 62 and 73 percent 
over the prior 14 years. However, these same 
students’ commitment to broader forms of civic 
involvement — community leadership, improving 
racial understanding, helping those in difficulty, 
and cleaning up the environment — is static or 
trending lower. 7 

The growing evidence of a decline in citizen 
participation and commitment has led to a call 
for a “civic renewal.” High on the list of recom- 
mendations for such a renewal is a revitalization 
of civic education, including teaching more civics 
in schools, instituting character education, and 
encouraging or requiring community service. 8 
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Advocates of more civic education in the schools 
point out that the problem is deeper than a lack 
of political participation: young people are also 
uninformed. The results of a number of studies, 
including recent NAEP assessments in geography, 
history, and civics, all seem to point to deficiencies 

6 Hodgkinson, V.A. and YVeitzman, M.S. (1996). Giving and 
volunteering in the U.S. Washington, DC: Independent Sector. 

7 Sax, L.J., Astin, A.W., Korn, W.S., & Mahoney, K. (1999). TJjc 
American freshman: National norms for fall 1999. Los Angeles: 
Higher Education Research Institute, UCLA. 

* National Commission on Civic Renewal. (1998). A nation of 
spectators. Washington, DC: Author. 

Council on Civil Society. (1998): A call to civil society: Why 
democracy needs moral truths. New York: Institute for American 

Values. 

Brown University. (1999). Presidents* Fourth of July declaration 
on the civic responsibility of higher education. Providence, RI: 
Brown University, Campus Compact. 

National Association of Secretaries of State. (1999). New 
millennium project , part I: American youth attitudes on policies } 
citizenship, government^ and voting. Washington, DC: Author. 



in young people’s knowledge of the social and 
geopolitical world. 9 For example, based on a 
nationally representative survey of 18-24-year- 
olds, a report from die National Association of 
Secretaries of State concluded that young people 
“lack any real understanding of citizenship..., 
information and understanding about the 
democratic process..., and information about 
candidates and political parties.” 10 Likewise, an 
extensive analysis of more than 50 questions 
covering governmental structure, historical 
persons and events, and contemporary politics 
showed diat young people (post-baby boomers) 
were often the least knowledgeable of the 
people surveyed. 11 Furthermore, the Secretaries 
of State report noted that most young people 
do not seek out political information and that 
they are not very likely to do so in the future. 12 

Despite evidence of low political engagement, 
low levels of political and interpersonal trust, 
and relatively low levels of civic knowledge, 
there is little to suggest that today’s youths are 
less knowledgeable than their predecessors. 
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